NERVES OF WOMAN UPSET

pened to lack charm one called him 'a man fit to throw out of
the window', and if he pleased one loved him 'beyond meas-
ure', or one was 'mad to the pitch of renouncing food and
drink', The voice took on all kinds of affected modulations and
lisps, one said 'mon pizon' instead of 'rnon pigeon9, and so on*

All this was an echo of the revolution in woman's moral
being: she judged life by two standards, that of boredom or
that of enjoyment. She renounced all womanly feelings in
order to acquire a worldly wisdom which saw human life
solely as a rite, the end of which was amusement. The cen-
tury saw in woman, delivered from the servitude of marriage
and the care of the family, a being whose whole duty was to
symbolize the image of pleasure in society and to offer it to
all her fellow creatures. It had not happened to the same
extent before. In the Middle Ages woman was more of a
housewife, with the care of a great household and many chil-
dren; during the sixteenth century she took to humanistic
studies; during the grave seventeenth century, .with its reli-
gious upheavals, she was absorbed in the still-room and the
oratory. But, in the eighteenth, the bourgeoise suddenly found
herself surrounded by a multitude of servants (one-fifth of the
population was in domestic service), seduced by the example
of a frivolous Court^ with few children, and nothing to do but
enjoy her self.

And enjoy herself she did. Monsieur d'Etioles, longing only
to distract Toinette and bring a little colour into those pale
cheeks, gave her a blue phaeton with pink reins which she
could guide herself; she ordered blue and pink dresses from
her modiste, and she decided, one fine morning in spring, to
follow the royal hunt in the neighbouring forest of Senart.

One morning in May, the groom drove the azure phaeton
painted with pink flowers to the bottom of the high flight of
steps leading into the chateau d'Etioles. It seemed like some